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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART EDUCATION 
S.T.C., KUTZTOWN, PENNA. 


HERE is a great likelihood that informed pub- 

lics will become friendly toward art educa- 
tion. Most citizens in any community subscribe 
to the status quo of its program of art educa- 
tion because of a sense of obligation. Many 
communities will agree that “cultural” opportun- 
ities must be included in ihe educational pro- 
gram. This sympathetic interest frequently re- 
flects a superficial awareness to the philosophy 
of art education generally based on a “techni- 
cal” performance. “It is unrealistic, however, to 
expect them (parents) to support schools ade- 
quately or to work constructively for more ef- 
fective programs until they know what it takes 
to make a good school.” ' Art education is no 
longer a pleasant “relief” from “formal” activ- 
ities; it is no longer a “technical” performance. 
lt aims to integrate the child’s individual and 
social growth through “his imaginative, crea- 
tive, intellectual, emotional, and manual capa- 
cities’. 

Art educators would be amiss to assume that 
publics keep pace with changing educational 
philosophies. In fact, “the laymen who now are 
numbered among the friends of education, for 
the most part, derived their initial interest and 
their basic attitudes from the schools they at- 
tended”. * An on-going art education program 
points up the fact that publics must be educated 
if community interest in classroom accomplish- 
ment is desirable. Confidence in a program of 
art education cannot result from a trumped-up 
interpretation of ineffective teaching. Remem- 
ber, young people constantly appraise instruc- 
tion. Their opinions influence parents. 
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Realizing this situation, the teacher is prone 
to “compromise”. It is at this point that the art 
program frequently declines into a series of un- 
related, somewhat empirical experience de- 
signed to present a token interpretation of the 
basic philosophy of individual and social growth. 
The expression, it seems, will have to be glossed 
over to “satisfy” the philosophy, and the child 
will be exploited to “satisfy” the parent. 

Art-educated publics could promote the 
achievement of a coherent philosophy of art 
education. “The administrator (and this includes 
the art educator) needs to bear in mind that the 
general public is constantly appraising the work 
of the schools either correctly or incorrectly, ac- 
cording to its own understanding or misunder- 
standing, and in terms of its own peculiar in- 
terests and prejudices.” ' 

The implementation of an evolving program 
in art education is, therefore, dependent upon 
the integrity of the art educator and of an un- 
derstanding public. All educators agree that it 
is not enough for parents to establish only an 
atmosphere of general interest in the child's 
welfare. Experience in the arts, crafts, music 
and dramatics are just as fundamental for com- 
plete living as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
It is regrettable that the child’s natural spon- 
taneous expression is frequently discouraged. 
“It is only as more parents, teachers, and com- 
munity workers realize that the arts are vital 
instruments in personality development that 
they will allow more time and resources for ex- 
periences in art. To convince adults, more facts 
must be made available, which tie into already 
existing patterns of belief in what is good for 
young people.” *° Awareness to this paradoxical 
atmosphere by the art educator is evidenced in 
the fact that numerous “descriptive” exhibitions 
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‘American Association of School Administrators, Public Rela- 
tions for America’s Schools, Twenty-eighth Yearbook, 1950, 
p. 37. 

*The National Art Education Association, Statement of Be- 
liefs. 

“American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 61. 


"Ibid. p. 251. 

Ethel Tyrrell, “Personality and Aesthetic Expression”, Un- 
derstanding Creative Growth. Arts in Childhood, Series V, 
Bulletin 1, Nashville, Tennessee: Fisk University, 1950, p. 5. 
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are available for “educating” the plural publics. 
These exhibitions, in the form of slides and ac- 
companying descriptions, serve two purposes: 
(1) they introduce the public to regional and 
national art education, and (2) they aid in es- 
tadblishing an atmosphere sensitive to creative 
education. 

The following sets of slides are well arranged 
and documented for programs designed to in- 
form publics: (1) Kid Stuff or Is It Art (Chicago 
Art Institute), (2) Art Belongs to All Children 
(Manvel Barkan and Coretta Mitchell of Ohio 
State University. A 54 frame, full-color film strip 
and 25 minutes recording), (3) Growth Through 
Art (A set of forty-seven 2 x 2 slides made 
from N.A.E.A. exhibit shown at the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth), (4) 
International Art Exchange, (5) Understanding 
the Child Through Art. Opportunities to use these 
slides are afforded during national recognition 
weeks such as American Education Week, Art 
Week, at P.T.A. meetings and community Service 
Clubs. 

A most important opportunity to develop in- 
formed publics is frequently overlooked in the 
exhibition of work created by the pupils of the 
immediate community. Without verbal accom- 
paniment, it does not seem possible to arrange 
a completely organized exhibition. The layman 
who questions the experience in art education 
should find embodied in the exhibitions at least 
a partial answer to his queries. 

An identification label for each piece should 
include: the name or title of the expression, the 
medium used, pupil’s name, age and grade, 
description by pupil and teacher. General ex- 
planations, prcbably in mimeographed form, 
will also aid materially in establishing an under- 
standing of the expressions on exhibit.” 

Thomas F. Meehan of Moore Institute of Art, 
Philadelphia has “conceived the idea of bring- 
ing the voice of the artist into the gallery via 
tape recording” which is made in the artist's 
studio during an informal discussion of his cre- 
ative activities.’ The enterprising teacher can 
readily conceive numerous adaptations. 

There remains another method for educating 
parents. It is the yearly report, which may take 
the form of a written account of the year’s ac- 
tivities in art education. Included would be a 
statement of the philosophy of the art educa- 


tion program, professional activities, exhibitio s, 
new equipment, recommendations fer increa: ad 
physical facilities. These general suggesticns 
would naturally receive differing emphases c- 
cording to the size of the district. The rep rt 
should include a transmittal from the supe: n- 
tendent. Annual reports may be reproduced sy 
mimeograph or multigraph. Both media le id 
themselves to illustrations, a necessary inclus >n 
in the report. 

A verbal-visual report which may comb ie 
activities with philosophy, may be found i: a 
notable example entitled: “Creative Art for | se 
in the Elementary Schools” produced in Deny :r 
Colorado. This publication is an excellent, s c- 
cint review of art activities and philosophy 


Art and the Community 


In the light of an evolving philosophy wh ch 
obviously must reflect the socio-economic asp« ‘ts 
of the community, the art teacher should -:e 
ever conscious of the inherent value of art e u- 
cation to the plural publics. One could har ly 
hope to enlist any real interest when mere - 
tivity takes the place of experience; when = x 
periences do not reflect the living child. Des 
art education evidence individual growth in | x- 
pression for better living at home and in 1¢ 
community? Experiences attempting to expcse 
an apparent integration of the individual and 
art in the home and community very frequen ly 
go wanting because they are merely superfic al 
changes of existing conditions. They begin ond 
end with designs on paper. Young people cre 
filled with potential energy and reality. 

Witness the experiences involving the desire 
to realize a playground. A group of teen-agers 
solicited the interest of their physical educational 
director who in turn guided them in a discussion 
of their needs with the burgess and several lead- 
ing citizens. Back in the classroom, the group 
planned the available area—baseball diamond, 
volley-ball court, shuffle-board, wading pool, 
small field house, landscaping. They included a 
swimming pool but this had to be withheld from 
the initial construction. Obviously these plans 
had to be “professionalized”, but when the play- 
ground was finished it became theirs for “keeps”. 
The identification of the group with the play- 
ground aided significantly in “the development 
of individuals who are united and well-bal- 


“For a more detailed consideration see: Leon Winslow, The 
Integrated School Art Program, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York: 1949. pp. 250-255. 


* Reported in The Art Education Bulletin, January, 1952, p. 5. 
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anced, whose mental, emotional, and physical 
powers work together harmoniously to maintain 
wholesome and effective relations with the en- 
vironment”. * The public relations value of art 
education became more than visualized ver- 
balisms. 


The Art Center 


In its myriad forms the Art Center affords art 
educators unlimited opportunity to improve art 
education and establish favorable public rela- 
tions. Its program may provide opportunities 
for leisure time creative activities of adults and 
children, develop cultural growth through local 
and outside exhibitions, promote art-film show- 
ings and campaigns for educational television 
programs, and establish and maintain a deposi- 
tory for many forms of art expression. 

Art classes for adults invariably prove suc- 
cessful even though the methods of instruction 
occasionally indicate an indoctrinaire influence. 
lf the parent who was “schooled” on “color 
wheels, perspective and charcoal drawing” is 
permitted to continue in this concept of art 
instruction, he will find it difficult to understand 
art education today. “Art education today is 
conceived not as a special subject-matter field 
but rather as a normal, child life activity, it is 
based on the same psychological premises which 
underly the teaching and learning of other sub- 
jects with which the teacher admits to be con- 
versant.” ° Conversely, if the aim of adult art 
activities is one of satisfaction in individual cre- 
ative activity, then an understanding of the 
child’s esthetic experience will become more 
meaningful. 


Parent-Teacher Organizations 


A most direct education of the parent is 
brought about in a modified workshop during a 
P.T.A. meeting. This experience will not be suc- 
cessful unless parent and child create side by 
side in the same activity. It is a rightful method 
for disarming opinionated parents who fre- 
quently inhibit art education. Probably this par- 
ent-child experience could be extended to a 
Saturday morning “class”. A very successful 
Museum of Modern Art Workshop for Parents is 


“Understanding Your Child Through Art”. The 
parent has a better opportunity of becoming 
sensitized to the philosophy of art education, if 
he creates in the same media and motivating 
atmosphere of his child. 


Public Relations and Publicity 


Art education that is understood, that functions 
in the lives of the pupils and the plural publics, 
will receive a comparable publicity and com- 
mensurate acceptance. The numerous art educa- 
tion activities thus far related have been de- 
signed to point-up several approaches toward 
informing the public and soliciting in turn their 
active cooperation. Many art education curricula 
aim to integrate the individual emotionally, in- 
tellectually and socially. This is sound creative 
education, but for the want of publicity, parents 
are frequently disinterested. Fitzgerald '’ draws 
the distinction between public relations and pub- 
licity: 


1. Public relations is generally consid- 
ered to be the art of public behavior, with 
the stress on sound actions in the public 
interest, while 


2. Publicity is merely an organized ef- 
fort to focus public attention on something, 
usually through some ordinary medium of 
communication .. . 


The reader will discover a most engrossing 
report of “Children’s Art Centers” in a Fisk Uni- 
versity publication.'' The organization and ac- 
tivities of at least five centers (Nashville, Duluth, 
Newark, Cleveland, Pasadena) provides infor- 
mation for the establishment of a center in any 
community. 

The art teacher may begin to realize the de- 
sired cooperation by establishing joint parent- 
pupil community exhibitions. An event of this 
type is not designed to reveal “talents”. It 
aims to establish a common understanding in 
art education. Exhibitions of the works of con- 
temporary artists aid materially in developing 
the art spirit. If adults react spontaneously to 
art education experiences, creative teaching will 
move forward. 

(Please turn to page 12) 


“Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, The Visual Arts 
in General Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1940. p. 81. 

“Italo L. deFrancesco, ‘Creative Art Experiences for the Ele- 
mentary Child’, Related Arts Service Bulletin, October, 1951, 
p. 1. 


* Stephen E. Fitzgerald, Communicating Ideas to the Public. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1950. p. 16. 


"Grace C. Jones, Editor, Children’s Art Centers, Arts in 
Childhood, Series VI, Bulletin 2. Fisk University, Nashville 
8, Tennessee. 
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Mary Adeline McKibbin 


THE CHALLENGE: 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


In October the National Education Association observed the inauguration of William George Carr 
as its distinguished executive secretary. 

The inauguration was the occasion of a two-day conference in Washington on the theme “The 
Teacher and Public in Cooperation.” The significance of these deliberations to help “guide the activities 
of the professional organization of teachers in the present critical period of our national history” 
was affirmed by Dr. Carr himself. 


Invitations to the conference had been sent to representatives of all the educational organizations 
affiliated with the National Education Association. 


At the opening of the program, therefore, Dr. Carr called upon his staff, the directors of divisions, 
and the executive secretaries of departments at NEA headquarters to stand and be recognized. They 
stood—from Administrative Women in Education to Teacher Education Commission: Audio-Visual, Class- 
room Teachers, Mathematics, Music, Safety, Science, School Administrators, Secondary School Principals 
—even Future Teachers of America—BUT NOT ART EDUCATION! Deans of Women; Educational Policies 
Commission; Elementary School Principals; Exceptional Children; Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; Rural Education; Social Studies—BUT NOT ART EDUCATION! 


NOT ART EDUCATION! Yet in these days of broad educational planning which transcends even 


in d 


ies, we should be organized for educational leadership. 

NOT ART EDUCATION! Yet in these critical times of pressures within and without our educational 
structure, we should be ready to demonstrate clearly to tax-payer, school administrator, and classroom 
teacher the importance of art education to the total development of the child and to his preparation 
for creative participation in a free society. To speak with an authority equal to that expressed by 
other subject areas, we must have a Secretary of Art Education at NEA headquarters. 

Maintaining a national secretary in Washington and carrying on an effective national art educa- 
tion program will require money—a budget three to four times that of our present wholly inadequate 
income. The chief source of both income and professional strength is MEMBERSHIPS. 

In practical terms this means that you and | must convince at least three others of the impor- 
tance of a strong national organization for art education. There are thousands of art teachers in 
the United States not yet members of the NAEA; there are additional tens of thousands of classroom 
teachers eager for help in guiding the art experiences of children, who would welcome the invitation 
to associate membership in NAEA. 


Do we want other, perhaps less repr tative art educati organizations, to speak for Art 
Education in the United States? Do we want the national secretary of the Music Educators Association 
to assume responsibility for representing art education, however generously, in Washington? Are we 
content to remain a less influential affiliate of the NEA than the student organization known as 
Future Teachers of America? 

Recently we experienced the phenomenal effectiveness of a get-out-the-vote drive. Such a concen- 
trated drive for new NAEA members could bring us the professional strength needed if we are to func- 
tion as a real force in NEA planning for education “in the present critical period of our national history.” 

We face a challenge: NATIONAL LEADERSHIP in education. 
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AROLYN PITTS AT ISTANBUL 


Miss Mary Carolyn Pitts, Fulbright Exchange 
Lecturer in Art at the American College for Girls, 
Istanbul, chatting with one of her students, Siral 
Ozer, daughter of an alumna now teaching in 
Ankara. Siral is one of twenty A.C.G. students 
awarded scholarship aid from the proceeds of 
sale of U. S. surplus war materials, under the 
Fulbright Act. 

The American College for Girls is a private 
non-sectarian school founded in 1871 and affi- 
liated with the Near East College Association, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. Miss Pitts is 
regularly on the staff of Moore Institute, Phila- 
delphia. 


RTISTS CONGRESS 
ONDEMNS CENSORSHIP 


The first International Conference of Artists, 
sponsored by UNESCO, drew 300 delegates from 
44 countries to Venice. Under the presidency of 
the Italian composer, Ildebrando Pizzeti, the 
artists of the free world condemned censorship 
in all its forms (except that obscenity and de- 
famation should be handled by local courts) and 
gave recognition to the increasing need of artists 
for public subsidies. Also discussed was freedom 
of art and artists to cross national boundaries 
with minimum of interference. 

A proposal for the establishment of “working 
sites” for artists throughout the world was re- 
ferred to UNESCO for study. These sites would 
be places where artists could work and exhibit, 
free of all but artistic control. The artist could 
work as any workingman and be paid a daily 
wage. In summing up the conference, Thornton 


NATIONAL 


INTEREST 


Wilder, American author, in his closing speech 
as rapporteur stated that what men have in com- 
mon is more important that what separates 
them—the meeting had proved that artists can 
think and cooperate internationally. 


MARYLAND STUDIES 
ART IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Early last fall a State Committee was organ- 
ized to study the part that art should play in 
the general education of the boys and girls in 
the public schools of Maryland. The group con- 
sisted of general supervisors, art supervisors, 
art instructors of the State teachers colleges, art 
teachers, and members of the State Department 
of Education. 

Art, the members of the workshop agreed, is 
a part of everyday living, a way of doing things 
and seeing things, of expressing ideas and 
ideals. Drawing, painting, modeling, and similar 
activities can develop children’s personalities, 
give them a chance to discover and develop 
their interests and reactions to the world around 
them. Such activities give them a chance to ex- 
press their ideas in various ways, to develop 
confidence in themselves, to learn how to go 
about solving problems. They help boys and 
girls understand and appreciate their surround- 
ings. They lead sometimes to ways of earning 
a living, sometimes to ways of spending spare 
time. 

A good art program gives boys and girls 
many opportunities to be creative and original 
in their everyday living. Children are naturally 
creative and a good program keeps the spark 
alive. 

A good program helps them to understand 
and appreciate one another’s work and ways 
of doing things. It gives them a chance to ex- 
periment with many materials and methods of 
expressing their ideas. 

A good program aims first of all at helping 
boys and girls express their own thoughts and 
feelings. Techniques and skills are merely means 
to this end. The art work each child produces 
must be judged in terms of what he is capable 
of doing, not in terms of what adults may be 
capable of doing. 
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LOCAL CULTURAL RESOURCES 
POINTED UP IN WNYC’S FESTIVAL 


When WNYC launched its First Art Festival in 
October 1950, it was frankly an experimental 
venture. The acclaim which came from press 
and listeners alike encouraged WNYC’s staff to 
present the Second Art Festival in 1951. Now 
in its third year, WNYC’s Annual American Art 
Festival is well on its way to becoming an insti- 
tution comparable with the justly famous Amer- 
ican Music Festival. 


With almost 50 hours of air time devoted to 
the arts, the purpose of the Festival was to let 
New Yorkers know of the many museums, gal- 
leries, and art treasures which are available to 
them right in their own city. Starting October 26 
and continuing through November Ist, the Fes- 
tival pointed the way, we hope, to the means of 
discriminating between the beautiful and the 
drab. It is hoped too, that these varied programs 
will stimulate further interest in the arts, and 
thus encourage New Yorkers to visit the city’s 
art centers more frequently. To be able to recog- 
nize first rate creations from third rate requires 
much exposure to first rate material. 

If the Art Festival helps, even in a minor de- 
gree, to add to familiarity with the work of the 
great masters of the past, and to make known 
some of the stimulating art developments by 
contemporary painters, sculptors and architects, 
it will be well worth the great effort by the 
members of WNYC’s staff. Special credit should 
be given to Mr. Condon Riley, who acted as con- 
sultant, and to Mr. Bernard Buck, who coordi- 
nated this major effort. 

The Fetsival represented in one week what 
WNYC ceaselessly tries to do throughout the 
year... to present culturally mature and literate 
programming to New Yorkers every day in the 
week. 


HENRY GALLERY, UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON, TO HOLD CRAFTS SHOW 


Craftsmen of Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho and British Columbia are eligible to enter 
their work for NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN, a 
juried exhibition to be held March 8 through 
April 8, 1953 at the Henry Gallery, University 
of Washington, in Seattle. Initiated to encour- 


age original contemporary design through a 
competitive exhibition, the show will incluce 
ceramics and ceramic sculpture, jewelry, enam || 
work, metal work, wooden containers ar 4 
tableware, woven textiles, decorated fabrics ar 4 
lamps. 


The exhibition is co-sponsored by the Hen y 
Gallery, Lambda Rho Alumnae (U. of W. At 
Honorary), the Seattle Clay Club and the Seat 
Weavers’ Guild. A number of prizes will | 
awarded, and there will be separate juries, i - 


cluding designers and technical experts, in ea 
field. 


~ 


Work must be completely original, design« 
and executed by the person himself in the lo 
two years and not shown in the Henry Galle 
before. A $2.00 entry fee covers up to fo 
items. Freight both ways is to be paid by tl 
craftsmen. Entries will be received February ° 
and 14, 1953. 


~ 


w 


Applications for entry will be sent out in Ja - 
vary. Craftsmen interested in receiving an a: - 
plication for entry should send their names 
Northwest Craftsmen, Henry Gallery, Universi 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE SHOW 


COU 


CONTEMPORARY DRAWING 
THROUGH DECEMBER 14 


An exhibition of 314 drawings representing 
twelve countries in Europe and Latin America 
besides the United States is currently on view 
at that institution. 


The exhibition will be on view to the public 
from Thursday, October 23 through December 
14, and then tour for over one year to be shown 
for two month periods in the Toledo Museum of 
Art, the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the San Francisco Museum of Art, the 
Los Angeles Museum of Art, the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, and the J. B. Speed 
Art Museum, Louisville. 

The exhibition of 314 works was selected by 
Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings of the Art Institute, from 
among more than 4000 entries invited person- 
ally by him or submitted by established experts 


in each of the foreign countries represented. 
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COUNCIL TO ACCREDIT of British abstractionists, and whether or not 
ART-DESIGN SCHOOLS his picture merits the prize, his deanship per- 
haps does. The son of a conservative portraitist, 
Nicholson usually starts with a landscape or 
still life, then refines it almost out of existence. 

Many of the Carnegie exhibitors take the 
opposite approach, hastily dropping _ their 
brushes as soon as their work begins to re- 
semble something. But in abstract art the effect’s 
the thing, not the method—and, as the 39th 
Carnegie proves, a slew of puzzling, annoying, 
innocuous or pleasing effects can be achieved. 


| Another accrediting body is indicated now 

that the National Council on Art has been es- 
j tablished. According to Dean Ernest Pickering 
of the College of Applied Arts at the University 
of Cincinnati, who will serve as chairman of 
the new council, the nation’s art schools have 
not had general standards of accreditation. This 
will be one of the functions of the new council 
among professional art schools, teacher train- 
ing schools, institutions with general art courses, 
‘ etc. DECEMBER 5, 1949 BEN NICHOLSO 
Until the accrediting functions begin the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Schools of 
Design will certify its members as those on the 
approved list. 
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> BITSBURGH INTERNATIONAL AND 
> PNATURAL LANGUAGE”* 


Pittsburgh’s Carnegie International is one of 
the three great biennial shows (with Venice's 
and Sao Paulo’s) that survey and measure con- 
temporary art from all over the world. For the 
iy 39th Carnegie, which opened last week, the 
museum’s new director, Gordon Washburn, 
chose 305 paintings from 24 nations. They make 
a generally lively show, but one that belies the 
HOW@ Carnegie’s traditional claim of being a cross sec- 
WING tion of current trends. For Director Washburn is 

a partisan of abstract art, and some 200 of his 
BER | selections are more rather than less abstract. 


_ Washburn asserts, somewhat defiantly, that 
ica his favorite contemporary school is “the natural *(Photos Courtesy of Time Magazine and Carnegie Institute) 
a language of our century . . . Any other form of 
artistic communication must actually be con- BOARDMAN ROBINSON DIES AGED 75 
trary to the compulsions of the age itself, whose 
blic strong currents cannot be stayed.” Swimming Boardman Robinson, painter, teacher, car- 
ber with the tide, the Carnegie jury gave all six toonist and book illustrator, died in a nursing 
wn prizes to more-or-less-abstract paintings. home in Stamford, Conn. on the eve of his 76th 
1 of The $2,000 top money went to Ben Nicholson birthday, recently. He was one of the most in- 
‘on- for a thin, delicately colored canvas called De- fluential and popular teachers at the Art Students 
the cember 5, 1949. At 58, Nicholson is the dean League where he taught from 1919 to 1930. He 
ude was one of a very few Honorary Members of the 
‘eed =f! ON THE BEACH LEONARDO CREMONINI Art Students League. 
In the early twenties he became more and 
more a muralist. Former students of his—there 
ray are hundreds of them—trace their interest in 
nent the Sienese and early Florentine painters to his 
from enthusiasms. From 1930 to 1935 he taught at 
'son- the Fountain Valley Art School in Colorado 
perts Springs, and from 1936 he was the Director of 
d. the Colorado Springs Art Center. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SPONSORED JOINTLY BY THE AMERICAN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS AND THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN 


ART DIRECTOR 


ROSEMARY BEYMER 


NOTHER year offers its invitation 
to achievement in the American 
Junior Red Cross International School 
Art Program, and it is hoped that 
art teachers everywhere, working 
with boys and girls in grades seven 
through twelve, will want to present 
to them the details of this stimulat- 
ing, worthwhile program. This pro- 
gram is jointly sponsored by the 
American Junior Red Cross and the 
National Art Education Association. 
No adult needs a sales talk about 
the International School Art Program, 
when they hear what teen-agers have 
to say about it. This spring at the 
Southeastern Arts Association Con- 
ference, a group of these teen-agers 
from the Birmingham Schools dis- 
cussed this program with art teach- 
ers. They frankly told what the pro- 
gram meant to them. One eighth 
grader in telling of his painting, said 
... “I think this friendly understand- 
ing creates a new feeling in people 
about children in other countries; in 
their tasks or play.” 
An exchange student from Ger- 
many at Birmingham had this to say, 
“When | went to high school in Ger- 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


many, | saw the first exhibition of 
the International School Art Program 
in the “American House” in Hamburg. 
“American Houses” are community 
houses built by the American Gov- 
ernment to promote understanding 
between American and European na- 
tions. As a part of international un- 
derstanding, the exhibition of the art 
work of students from other coun- 
tries, especially America, was sent to 
us. To see this exhibit, that is so dif- 
ferent from all other exhibitions, | 
saw a wonderful experience for me. 
There were not only masterpieces, 
but drawings and pictures as the girls 
and boys | know would make. Each 
picture had details about the lives 
and the surroundings of girls and 
boys in the United States, and they 
all together were a mirror of “The 
New World”. They did not glamour- 
ize as magazines and movies do and 
they did not show things worse than 
they really are. Most of them showed 
in a simple warm way the world of 
American children, American people. 
| felt as if the girls and boys from 
across the ocean were talking to me 
and having this feeling, it made me 
believe the pictures, because if girls 
and boys talk together they use their 
own simple, colorful language and 
tell the truth, they do not glamour- 
ize. Since then | wanted to know 
much more about the United States 
and other countries, but not from 
magazines. | wanted friends from 
those nations to talk to me and | 
wanted to answer them. And | was 
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so thankful that they gave us th r 
pictures, because with each pict: 
they gave a part of themselves to | || 
about them, their habits and th + 
country, they offered us their frie | 
ship and we took it.” 

Another high school student at | 
Conference interprets the program 
saying, “The exchange of pictures 
an exchange of knowledge. From } 
paintings we learn that Italy is rt 
just a country of bicycle thieves a d 
that Holland has other attractions t > 
sides tulips and windmills. We und: r- 
stand other countries better when \e 
become familiar with their true cs- 
pects. With such understanding, te 
art students of the world can rea y 
play an effective part in creating and 
preserving the world peace.” 


An 8th grade boy gave an exce!- 
lent summary when he stated, “I be- 
lieve in the International School Art 
Program because in our trading of 
pictures we find out many large and 
small details or customs of other 
people. We see the different types of 
towns, stores, schools, and methods 
of teaching. But best of all we are 
able to see beyond the surface of the 
paint and into the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the many different artists.” 

Such statements convince one that 
for these children the program has 
been more than merely painting pic- 
tures of eevry-day life. It indicates 
the deep feeling of reciprocal rela- 
tionship and the spirit of internation- 
al understanding with which the boys 
and girls have expressed themselves 
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in painting. It shows, also, that the 
students have caught that spirit of 
friendly communication which gives 
of its own feelings and convictions 
without seeking to impose them upon 
others. 

Dr. J. B. Smith, Dean of Art Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, Missouri, com- 
mented in the February, 1952 Re- 
lated Arts Service Bulletin, “During 
a time of world crisis we can well ask 
if we, as art teachers, are making 
our contribution to international un- 
derstanding. The Arts have existed 
geographically all over the world and 
historically in every period; and they 
sing clearly their messages in original 
statements to everyone regardless of 
race, creed, or national origin. In our 
zeal to realize close-at-hand purposes 
for ourselves and our students we 
may overlook the unique value of 
art as a moral agent for bringing the 
souls of men closer together every- 
where, for raising the dignity and 
importance of man.” 


Any art which tells how we feel, 
think, and see should be capitalized 
upon by the art teacher for interna- 
tional understanding. The _ Interna- 
tional School Art Program offers this 
opportunity. Teen-agers have been 
real ambassadors through their ex- 
change of drawings and paintings. 
They have given a straight-forward 
interpretation of contemporary life. 
They look forward to receiving paint- 
ings from their friends of other lands. 
In every class where the program is 
presented, teachers as well as stu- 
dents should have a real understand- 
ing of the major purposes of the pro- 
gram, that of arousing in the young 
people of the world a friendly and 
direct understanding of one another 
and of encouraging students to see 
the possibilities of their own lives and 


PROGRAM 


experiences as a basis for expression 
through drawing and painting. 

To participate, any student in 
grades seven through twelve attend- 
ing schools enrolled in the Junior Red 
Cross may submit work which inter- 
prets the student’s home, school, or 
what he does. The work should be in 
any permanent medium, and should 
be matted or mounted on 15” x 20” 
or 22” x 28” white, gray or cream 
mat board. Labelling is important. 
Foreign friends want to know some- 
thing about the picture, something 
about the artist, his age, school, town, 
etc. All this can be filled in on labels 
furnished by the Junior Red Cross 
Chapters. Pictures are to be sent to 
the chapters by April 15. 

Since the community is so very in- 
terested in this program, it should 
have an opportunity to see the pic- 
tures. Displays can be arranged in 
stores, schools or in other public 
places before being sent to the Junior 
Red Cross Chapters. All pictures sent 
in to the area office become the prop- 
erty of the American Junior Red 
Cross. 

Details for participation in the pro- 
gram may be obtained through the 
Junior Red Cross Chapter, from the 
Area Junior Red Cross, and from 
members of the Regional Art Com- 
mittees. These members are: Rose- 
mary Beymer, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, Director of Art, 
Kansas City Public Schools, 1840 East 
Eighth Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Eastern Area (Eastern Arts 
Association) 

Harold Lofgren (Chairman) Art De- 
partment, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Donald Davis, Art Teacher, Stewart 


Junior High School, Norristown, 


Pennsylvania 


Genevieve D. Anderson, Art Super- 
visor, Board of Education, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Midwestern Area (Western Arts) 

Archie D. Bauman (Chairman) Direc- 
tor of Art, Public Schools, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Mary McMullen, Supervisor of Art, 
Peoria Public Schools, Peoria, Il- 
linois. 

Gladys Bate, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Wichita Public Schools, Wichi- 
ta, Kans. 


Pacific Area (Pacific Arts) 

Alice Schoelkopf, Director of Art, 
Board of Education, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Evangeline Hersig, Supervisor of Art, 
Secondary Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Ruth E. Halvorsen, Art Supervisor, 
School District No. 1, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


Southeastern Area (Southeastern Arts) 

|. Vincent Guaccero, Professor of Art 
Education, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Lola Hinson, Art Instructor, North 
Chattanooga Jr. High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Flores Bottari, Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, Hillsborough County, Tam- 
pa, Florida. 


Slides and exhibitions of the work 
of the International School Art Pro- 
gram are obtainable for use by teach- 
ers with students, with parent groups, 
art organizations and other interested 
groups. 

The program has been presented 
in detail in many magazines and 
journals. The most recent are the 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, April, 
1952; ART EDUCATION, Vol. 3, No. 
5, 1950; and the Nov.-Dec., 1951 is- 
sue of ART EDUCATION. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES eresponp 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL ART PROG 


FELICIA BEVERLY, Supervisor of Ar 
New Castle County, De aware 


The director of the Philippine Junior Red Cro 
had this to say, “We plan in the future to c 
range a series of exhibits (of American picture 


Students from Spanga, Sweden, selecting American 
school paintings for an exhibition 


“Did our paintings get there?” and “Are they 
sending us their paintings?” 

These are two questions asked most frequently 
by boys and girls in American schools who sent 
pictures to the International School Art Program, 
co-sponsored by N.A.E.A. and the American 
Junior Red Cross, involving the exchange of stu- 
dents’ art work from many countries. 

To both these questions the answer is, “Yes”, 
as evidenced by the numerous photographs, let- 
ters, collections of artwork and reports of edu- 
cators and students coming from abroad. The 
photographs shown here were sent to us from 
Sweden as an indication of interest and activ- 
ity aroused by the receipt and distribution of 
pictures from students of the United States. 

The American Junior Red Cross is in constant 
receipt of letters from executives of other Na- 
tional Red Cross Societies which express the 
pleasure and interest with which collections of 
these pictures are welcomed, and indicate the 
uses to which they are put. The executive officer 
of the Irish Jr. Red Cross writes: “We are pleased 


firstly, perhaps, in schools in Manila to acquai 
our Junior Red Cross of this new internation 
project of your society. Doubtless in the futur 
because of such stimulation we shall recei 
paintings frorn our Jr. Red Cross members th 
we shall be very happy to send you as a rep 
project to this interesting international e 
change. . .” 

Many members of N.A.E.A. traveling in E - 
rope in the summer of 1951 viewed the Inte 
national School Art Exhibit in Rome arrange | 
by the Italian Jr. Red Cross and inspired by tt - 
American program. Art work produced by your } 
people of thirty-eight nations was displayed 
the Palazzo Venezia for two months and we; 
seen by 50,000 persons. Italy chose thirty-tw> 
pictures received from the United States to re; - 
resent America. The purpose of the exhibitio) 
was synonymous with that of our own prc 
gram, “to intensify international contacts amon4 
the youth of the world .. .” 

Similar international exhibits have been held 
by both Japan and Canada. Also, a very active 
exchange of art work among various European 


bass, Countries is in operation as an outgrowth of 
es to have such a large and varied selection of the American stimulus. 

ee drawings and paintings done by American Jun- The most significant response to the art work 

‘ iors of different age groups. When our schools is being received in the form of letters to boys 

om re-open after Christmas vacation, | hope to send and girls in all parts of the United States from 


some of the paintings to different schools and 
then | shall arrange for the school to return 
them to me before the summer vacation so that 
they may be available for display at this year’s 
Summer Course for Teachers.” 

From the Norwegian Junior Red Cross chair- 
man: “We are most impressed by the high stand- 
ard of work and want to express our heartiest 
thanks on behalf of the Norwegian Junior Red 
Cross. We are distributing the drawings in our 
schools, in different parts of the country. We 
hope this new form of international exchange 
of school art will bring good results.” 
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many parts of the world. These clearly indicate 
the effect of the program in bringing about a 
better understanding and appreciation between 
young people of different nations. 

The following letter was received by a high 
school group from two students in a secondary 
school in Yugoslavia. 


“Dear friends, 

“It was a pleasant surprise for us to receive 
your gift—the picture ‘A house near our school’. 
After the long way across the sea the picture was 
received in the Red Cross Committee for the 
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Vilth city district of Belgrade, and they gave it 
to our school (Ist mixed secondary school). This 
was several months ago. At that time we formed 
the Painting and Drawing Circle. At first the con- 
ditions for work were not good. We worked in 
a section of the hall, separated from the rest by 
eo cupboard. But we had a strong will to suc- 
ceed. When we received your picture, we decided 
to send to you a series of drawings and pictures. 
For you | made my first picture in oil. Now, after 
it was displayed in several exhibitions in the 
school, | can see that it has some mistakes. Be- 
sides this picture we are sending you several 
drawings, which were successfully displayed 
in our school exhibitions. Our Circle made a 
cood progress. Today we are the best Painting 
ond Drawing Circle of the secondary schools in 
Belgrade. We were awarded 6 prizes. 

“Awaiting your answer we send you friendly 
creetings.” 


From Burgenland, Austria this request was 
received by a boy in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


“By Junior Red Cross we got a painting from 
you. We do not know whether this painting rep- 
resents the bore-hole of an oil-mine or the haul- 
ing-cage of a coal mine. Please, write us what 
your painting means. Surely you are very fond 
of technical painting. The boys in Austria too 
like engineering.” 


One of the most poetic letters was received 
by a junior high school girl in Providence, Rhode 
Island, from a 13 year old girl of Yap Island, 
one of the Trust Territories of the Pacific: 


“Dear Linda, 

“lam writing to tell you that | saw your 
beautiful drawing, my teacher put it on the 
wall. | saw many different drawings but | like 
yours more than any other. So | chose your dear 
name for | want to tell you that | like the pic- 
tures which you draw, that picture is the pic- 
ture of Santa Claus and some children at Christ- 
mas time. 

“lam a girl of a little island in the Pacific, 
called Yap Island. My island is all over with 
green plants and blue ocean surrounded. We 
have a lot of cocoanuts trees here with white 
beaches and also we have lots of flowers with 
many colors, different colors. We wash on the 
beaches every day and rest under the cocoanut 
trees with sun shining over us. 

“Linda, please would you write me a letter 
and tell me about you and how are you 
place. | mean your country is so wonderful. 
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Linda will you write a letter to your native girl 
friend? If you want to ask me something then 
ask me dear, | mean something in here. I’m go- 
ing to close here so answer me, Linda, | like 
you.” 

From many foreign countries have come pic- 
tures by the young people of those lands inter- 
preting different modes of life, expressing many 
moods and interests. Implicit in each picture is 
the true value of the exchange—the desire to 
respond to a gesture of friendliness and an 
invitation to international understanding. 


TORONTO interNATIONAL 


SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT 


A report by LIVINGSTON L. BLAIR 
National Director Junior Red Cross 


“Here the arts of peace fulfill their noblest 
ends in the crusade to eliminate human misun- 
derstanding and the needless catastrophes of 
war. The art of children is personal, honest, 
simple and convincing—all of which is highly 
desirable in these days of misunderstandings 
and suspicions.” With these words, on July 24th, 
Mr. L. A. C. Panton, Director of the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art, opened the Junior Red Cross exhi- 
bition of international school art at the Ejight- 
eenth International Red Cross Conference in 
Toronto. 

The Art Advisory Committee of the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross. Under the guidance of their 
chairman, Dr. C. D. Gaitskell, Director of Art 
for the Ontario Department of Education, 
viewed, considered and assessed each picture 
in turn. Finally they selected 277 pictures repre- 
senting thirty-six countries for the Conference 
exhibition. Other contributions were made up 
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Visitors see the Toronto Exhibit 


into smaller exhibits to circulate across Canada 
in the months following the Conference. 

To the delegates at the Eighteenth Interna- 
tional Conference these pictures brought a 
warm greeting from the youth of the world. 
They carried a message of understanding and 
willing cooperation in the ideals of the Confer- 
ence and of the Red Cross as a whole. The 
exhibit, in fact, amounted to a vigorous restate- 
ment of the Junior Red Cross declaration of 
service: “We believe . . . in better human rela- 
tions throughout the world.” And it demon- 
strated the eagerness of young people in many 
lands to give force to this resolution by all prac- 
tical means at their disposal—not least through 
the international language of art. 

For the hundreds of visitors who saw the ex- 
hibit during the weeks of the Conference per- 
haps all this significance was not immediately 
obvious. “How interesting all these pictures are,” 
they may have thought, “—and how different!” 
But as they studied the pictures more closely, 
and compared one with another—this picture of 
a harvest festival in Austria, and this of rice- 
stamping in Indonesia, for example—they be- 
gan to find more than interest and variety in 
the exhibit. The scenes were different; the build- 
ings and faces were different—but the spirit of 
the pictures was the same. Here was a means 
by which young people could communicate their 
feelings and experience in a common language. 
Here was a foundation for real international 
understanding. 


IMPROVED ART EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 3) 
The Visual Approach 

Visual aids in the form of 16 mm. films i a 
third approach to improved art educa on 
through public relations activities. Every © m 
program should be carefully planned to prov ‘e 
a maximum experience. It is necessary, th: e- 
fore, that discussion based on the contents 0f 
films become a part of the program. A selec! in 
of films “for an industrial town that thrives on 
cowboy films and crime pictures” includes oe 
following: RUBENS, GRANDMA MOSES, JA <- 
SON POLLOCK, DIE FLEDERMAUS, THE RUSS! N 
BALLERINA.'” 

No group need hesitate venturing into _ is 
program because there are hundreds of ex |- 
lent art films. A majority of these films are lis d 
in the following general sources of 16 mm. fils: 
Guide to Art Films (American Federation 91 
Arts), Educational Film Guide (N. W. Wils: >), 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library (New Yo ) 
The Blue Book of 16 mm. Films (Educatio al 
Screen, Inc.). 

Television is the most propitious visual m 4- 
ium for communicating the experiences of rt 
education. The several “how-to-do-it” progre 1s 
to date have probably established an alm st 
irreparable concept of art education. Great , o 
tential advantages attend the medium of te e- 
vision with increased facilities and reduced 
commercialism. When the television camera «n- 
ters the classroom, the education of the pluval 
publics will approach a decided reality. It is 
implied that programs be very natural; none 
of the “planned” educational variety; not en- 
tertainingly misleading but a revelation of edu- 
cation as living. 


Organization and Guidance 

Establishment of Art Centers should be in- 
fluenced or directly guided by the art consultant 
in the community. It is not uncommon for the 
modest schoolroom or “corridor” museum to de- 
velop into an Art Center or Museum of full com- 
munity stature. The potentially varied program 
of the Art Center from avocational creative ac- 
tivities to exhibitions and art festivals may be- 
come the most important public relations aid to 
improved art education. 

Enlightened publics, parents who are inter- 
ested in their children’s emotional as well as 


© Mifflin County Art League, Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Robert 
McKinney, Formerly Art Director. 
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the traditional three R’s development, will aid 
in establishing a congenial atmosphere for crea- 
tive art education. Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is responsible for motivat- 
ing a very successful mural activity in the com- 
munity high school. Here was instituted a proj- 
ect that included both parents and pupils in a 
spirit of communication that reflected the crea- 
tive processes—the spirit of self-identification 
and self-confidence. The visual development of 
the community's history established a greater in- 
terest sociologically and a fuller understanding 
of pupil development through art education. 

Art educators today recognize the importance 
of a school-community experiment that took 
place two decades ago. “One purpose of the 
Owatonna Project is to reclaim, at a level of 
the public school, the natural relationship that 
should prevail between art and life, to see life 
again in its integrity, to rediscover, as it were, 
the fact that art is an inseparable aspect of 
normal living for every human being.” '* 

It seems to have been an ideal implementa- 
tion of public relations activities. This belief may 
be attested to when one considers that the proj- 
ect included “more than a hundred persons’— 
artists, industrialists, publishers, businessmen 
and women, psychologists and others. 

The project echoes Fine’s description: “In 
building good public relations, we must be 
aware of all the forces, drives, emotions, con- 
flicting and contradictory factors that are part 
of our social life and civilization.” '' It seems 
self-evident that many of the concepts growing 
out of the Owatonna Project reflect most na- 
tural public relations activities. 

A most recent brochure seemingly planned, 
in part, for the motivation of public relations is 
issued by the New Jersey Educational Associa- 
tion. “Does Art Serve You and the Community?” 
is a modified Socratic approach employed by 
Rosamond H. Hopper to develop an outline for 
the Committee on Community Discussions.'” Art 
educators will discover the pamphlet to be very 
considerate of the problems confronting the edu- 
cating of plural publics. 

“The school community whose parents are 
aware of what art can mean for their children 
in emotional health and security as well as in 
the creative satisfaction, will sooner see it estab- 
lished and maintained.” '’ These enlightened 
parents will be sympathetic witnesses when the 
art education program becomes a scapegoat 
for administrative raids on it for “time” for 
other areas of education and/or a general 
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IMPROVED ART 
EDUCATION 


“economy program.” “The teacher who is ex- 
pected to teach forty or fifty pupils cannot make 
adequate provision for individual differences no 
matter how earnestly he may wish to do so.” *’ 
If an indispensible art spirit is established no 
one can successfully “raid” the art department 
of its proportionate time or monies or its phil- 
osophy. 

Improved art education may become a reality 
when publics and educators alike realize that 
the general education of the child is dependent 
upon emotional and mental growth. Art educa- 
tion is based upon creative independence—an 
autonomous spirit, exploring and organizing in 
various media, assuming responsibility through 
limitations established by the different media. 
Are not these aspects of art expression the pre- 
requisites of self-realization in a free democratic 
society? 

The several activities which have 
been suggested for the plural publics are means 
whereby they may identify themselves with the 
spirit of creative education and specifically art 
education. Plural publics will not liquidate 
emerging creative education; instead, they will 
aid in clarifying any confusion about how art 
should be taught and used.'~ 


cultural 


™ Melvin E. Haggerty, Art A Way of Life, Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. 

Benjamin Fine, Educational Publicity, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1943, pp. 255-256. 

"This publication is free upon request to the New Jersey 
Education Association, Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
“Joseph Isaacson, A Parent Views Art Education, Art Educa- 
tion Today, 1949-50. Teachers College, Columbia University, 

N. Y. pp. 58-59. 
American Association of School Administrators, op. cit. p. 47. 


“Two articles appearing in the New York Times, February 
10, 1952, report two disturbing experiences in the arts: 
Michael Padev writes about ‘The Great Liquidation: Satellite 
Culture’ and Mrs. Loucheim reviews the furor centering 
around the exhibition of contemporary sculpture at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The International Association of Universities 
is now a reality. It has been in active operation 
for more than a year with a permanent secre- 
tariat located in the UNESCO House in Paris. 
The following is an indication of the aims as 
defined by the Association: 


1. “To maintain and extend the highest tra- 
ditional conceptions of university life and study, 
and the principles of freedom and independence 
in research and teaching. 

2. To promote human understanding and 
unity through disinterested research and teach- 
ing, and to develop mutual knowledge, cooper- 
ation and friendly relations between univer- 
sities. 

3. To constitute a world center of documen- 
tation, information and exchange between all 
universities and institutions of higher education. 

4. To encourage contacts and collaboration 
between universities and both national and 
international institutions of higher education. 

5. To encourage the exchange of university 
publications, of professors and teachers, and of 
students.” * 

The above is an indication of one of the many 
ways that educators are attempting to improve 
educational services. Those of us in art educa- 
tion, who are interested in education on an in- 
ternational level, will want to be better informed 
on art problems both national and international. 
Needed: A committee composed of individuals 
and groups now working direcily and indirectly 
in international art and education to provide us 
with information relative to the various ways 
we can improve services to art education. We 
should know more about each other’s materials, 
publications, and visual aids. We want to im- 
prove exchange and scholarship programs now 
operating through governmental or institutional 
organizations. 


CONDUCTED BY 


Randall 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


MORE ABC UT 


The Ford Foundation has appropriated ‘ j,- 
000,000 to finance construction and progrc n- 
ming of non-commercial educational televis on 
stations. The purpose of this grant is to enc le 
educators to find practical methods for the e- 
velopment of television as an educational + e- 
dium. 

“Two main aspects of educational televis on 
are being studied with the aid of the appro; j- 
ations. The first is to appraise the ability c d 
willingness of educational institutions and ot! 2r 
interested groups to raise the substantial su 1s 
necessary to erect television stations in tb ir 
communities and thus to take advantage of ie 
channels the Federal Communications Comn s- 
sion has temporarily set aside for educatio: al 
purposes. The second aspect of educational te e- 
vision that is being studied is to appraise | ie 
means by which high quality program mater al 
can best be provided for these educational - 
stitutions or groups or to see what groups will 
be willing to make major investments in station 
facilities without some prospect of filling pro- 
gram demands at relatively low cost. One way 
of meeting this need, that is under considera- 
tion, is some sort of central programming facil- 
ity.” * 

There are other commercial and non-commer- 
cial funds being made available to groups active 
in research on educational television. To date, 
eight licenses (or construction permits) have been 
granted to schools and colleges for educational 
television. 

A number of large cities, colleges, and uni- 
versities are being given television time by com- 
mercial stations for the purpose of art educa- 
tion. As the demands for educational television 
increase, more time will be devoted to educa- 
tion and subsequently to art education. Needed: 
A committee of individuals interested in the 


*Helen Dwight Reid. “International Association of Univer- 
sities.’ Higher Education, Vol. IX, No. 4. Washington, D. 
C.: Higher Education Division, Office of Education, FSA, 
October 15, 1952. 
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* “Study of Educational TV.” Higher Education, Vol. 1X, No. 4. 
Washington, D. C.: Higher Education Division, Office of 
Education, FSA, October 15, 1952. 
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various aspects of educational television to work 
with local and national groups (1) to inform art 
educators about the broad aspects of television 
programs in existence today, (2) to help plan 
programs that are being considered over regu- 
lar channels, and (3) to determine how to or- 
ganize and support the educational channels 
that will be made available in the very near fu- 
ture. These same points were emphasized by 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath in an address in 
Toledo, Ohio, on October 16.° 


ERE ARE ARTS AND 


AFTS LEADERS EMPLOYED? 


A preliminary study conducted by Mrs. 
Eugenia Nowlin, Recreation Branch, Special Serv- 
ices Division, Adjutant Generals Office, Penta- 
con, Washington 25, D. C., reveals that arts and 
crafts instructors provide services in some of the 
following categories: community recreation, in- 
dustrial recreation, educational programs, serv- 
ices to the children and adults of all ages, as 
well as leadership to religious, fraternal, and 
even political clubs. So, those of us in art edu- 
cation will want to broaden our horizons to 
make provisions for experiences in our classes 
to the numerous groups now interested in arts 
ond crafts. For example, there are a number of 
large industries who have found it expedient 
to make broad provisions for the arts and crafts 
for their employees for off-time as well as work- 
time recreation. A good art program develops 
esprit de corps, minimizes absenteeism, reduces 
labor turnover, and generally improves busi- 
ness. 


DED 


A committee to work with the numerous or- 
ganizations, both educational and non-educa- 
tional, to determine how we can profit from 
each other’s needs and how we can best serve 
these needs. 

Mrs. Eugenia Nowlin reports as follows: 
1. Arts and crafts specialists in the United 


* Other sources: 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television, Office of 
Education, FSA College and University Bulletin. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for Higher Education, National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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States. Total reported to date is 13,229. This 
information will be supplemented by new 
figures appearing in the 1952 Art Annual. 

a. Membership in national professional or- 
ganizations for art instructors is 8,900. 

b. Arts and crafts specialists in government 
and social agencies—244. 

c. Professional arts and crafts specialists con- 
ducting workshops for commercial concerns— 
27 for 7 concerns. 

d. Women’s professional and social groups— 
4,048. 

e. State employed directors of arts and crafts 
—10. 

2. Arts and crafts graduates in the year 
1950-1951. 

a. Colleges—7,279; b. Men—3,812; c. Wom- 
en—3,467. 

3. Organizations. 

a. Professional craft guilds affiliated with the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council—56. 

b. Other professional craft guilds—é60. 

c. Organizations conducting arts and crafts 
classes including museums and community 
centers—166. 

d. Art schools, colleges, and universities 
training arts and crafts specialists—566. 

4. Group work agencies including groups 
working with adults, children, and adults and 
children. This report is as of October 17, 1952. 
Additional information has been received from 
76 inquiries. Other information is pending on 
arts and crafts activities in women’s clubs and 
industry. 

a. Twenty-two (22) reports from crafts guilds 
show: 

State sponsored 6; City sponsored 7; County 
sponsored 1; Adult school sponsored 6; Private 
school 2. 

b. Eleven (11) reports from group and social 
work agencies show: 

Agency sponsored classes for adults 1; Agency 
sponsored classes for adults and youth 5; Agency 
sponsored classes for children only 5. 

5. American Red Cross reports approximately 
5,000 arts and skills volunteers in hospitals 
throughout the United States. There are approxi- 
mately 125 trained instructors. 

6. Government agencies reporting arts and 
crafts include: Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans 
Administration, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America. 

7. There are some 300 occupational thera- 
pists in hospitals throughout the United States. 
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CONFERENCE 


APRIL 6-11, 1952 


ST. LOUIS 


The “Visit St. Louis” Information Bureau is 
located in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
at Broadway and Locust Streets, and this is a 
good point from which to start on one of your 
sight-seeing jaunts through the city. Just three 
blocks south, at Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
is the Old Courthouse, situated at the middle 
entrance to the 37-block riverfront area which is 
to be converted into a national park dedicated 
to the memory of Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase. There is a museum in the 
Old Courthouse, with an interesting permanent 
exhibit and special exhibitions from time to time. 
This is the starting point for free, guided tours 
provided by the National Park Service daily at 
10:30 and 2:30, and by appointment. 

Two blocks southeast of the Old Courthouse, 
at Third and Walnut Streets, stand the Old Cathe- 
dral on the site of St. Louis’ first church, built in 
1764. One block farther east is the site of the 
Spanish Government House where, on May 9, 
1803, the entire territory of Upper Louisiana was 
transferred to the United States. Near this point 
a riverfront ceremony was held just before the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition set out for the Ore- 
gon Territory. To the left, on the riverfront, is 
the Old Rock House, oldest existing building in 
St. Louis. A block a way, a granite monument 
marks the spot where “Laclede’s Village” (now 
St. Louis) was founded. At the northern boundary 
of this national park area, Third Street and 
Washington Ave., is Eads Bridge, completed over 
seventy-five years ago and still regarded as a 
remarkable engineering triumph. 

Let us travel west from Eads Bridge, along 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis’ major shoe and 
dry goods street, skirting the northern edge of 
the Downtown Shopping Center, to 13th Street, 
turning south to Locust and east one block to 
12th Blvd. where we turn south past many no- 
table business structures. On the New Jefferson 
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Hotel, at 12th and Locust, hangs a painting >f 
the Lucas Market Place which flourished on } is 
site a century ago and where young U. S. Gr: ot 
sold cordwood cut from his nearby farm. in 
the Union Electric building, immediately sou h 
the American Legion was organized in 19 9. 
Just beyond the hotel may be seen the tower >f 
Christ Church Cathedral, mother church of | \e 
oldest Protestant diocese west of the Mississipi. 
Opposite Christ Church Cathedral is the Cent al 
Public Library and, behind it, the Sunken G r- 
den. 

South of the library and to our right as 
go down 12th Blvd., is the Memorial Plaza, a 
seven-block area. To the left is the Civil Cou ts 
Building, 380 feet high and, back of it, a -3- 
story commercial skyscraper. Facing us to ‘1e 
south are such imposing structures as the Fede al 
Building, City Hall, Police Headquarters, and 
St. Louis Medical Depot, U. S. Army, and we 
turn west into Market St., traveling past the 
southern boundary of the Plaza, with its Soldier 
Memorials. On our left, in succession, we poss 
the City Hall, Municipal Courts Bldg., the Henry 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium, the Central Post Of- 
fice with its ground floor area of three and one- 
half acres, and the majestic, old Union Station 
fronting Aloe Plaza, both extending from 18th 
to 20th St. Aloe Plaza is the site of the famous 
Milles Fountain Group. 

From 20th and Market Sts., it is just three 
blocks north to widened Olive St., where we 
proceed west to Lindell Ave. and Grand Boule- 
vard. On the left (south) is part of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, established in 1823 as the first university 
in the West. On the southwest corner of Lindell 
and Grand stands the College Church. To the 
north, on Grand, is the Midtown Theater Dis- 
trict. West, on Lindell, is Moolah (Masonic) Temple 
and, next to it, the $2,000,000 Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, both of them outstanding architec- 
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tural achievements. Facing these buildings are 
the newer units of St. Louis University and, at 
Lindell and Spring, St. Peter’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church; the Auto Club of Missouri is at 3917 
Lindell, and the Academy of Science of St. Louis 
(museum) at 4642 Lindell. At Lindell and New- 
stead is the magnificently appointed New Cathe- 
dral, erected at a cost of $3,750,000. A few 
blocks drive along this wide boulevard bordered 
by fine homes, apartments and hotels, brings 
us to the Lindell Entrance to Forest Park. 

From this entrance to the 1400-acre park we 
may proceed in a general westerly direction 
along beautiful, winding Grand Drive past the 
Round Lake, the Fish Hatcheries, Confederate 
Monument, Lindell Pavilion, Jefferson Memorial 
Building, and one of the two municipal golf 
courses in Forest Park. To the west, across Skinker 
Bivd., is the campus of Washington University 
and, a little farther away, Fontbonne College, 
Concordia Seminary, and Christian Brothers 
College. A short ride southeast along Lagoon 
Drive brings us to Art Hill and the St. Louis Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts which is ranked as one of 
the four finest in the U. S. Parking on Lookout 
Circle in front of the Art Museum, we have an 
excellent view of the western part of the city. 

Just below Lookout Circle, to the southeast, 
is the World’s Fair Pavilion and Polychrome 
Fountain, and a little farther south is the world’s 
greatest zoological garden—on the southern 
border of the park. Across the Express Highway 
and Oakland Ave. are the $2,500,000 Arena 
with its enclosed stadium of 21,000 seating ca- 
pacity, the popular Forest Park Highlands amuse- 
ment center, St. Louis University High School and 
Stadium. East of the Zoo are the Rose Gardens 
and Jewel Box, and northeast is the world-fam- 
ous al fresco Municipal Theater, home of the 
Opera. The eastern boundary of Forest Park 
fronts one of the largest groups of hospital 
buildings in the world, along Euclid Ave. and 
Kingshighway. Had we a little more time we 
might proceed south on Kingshighway to beau- 
tiful Tower Grove Park and adjacent Missouri 
Botanical Gardens. But our time is limited, so 
here we pause in Forest Park which one visitor 
described in a letter as “Fairyland in the heart 
of a great city.” 

This short itinerary has taken us through the 
center of St. Louis and, although sketchy and 
incomplete, constituted an adventure in tourist 
exploration which will remain a high spot in 
your memory for years to come. 


VICE-PRESIDENT DIX 
ANNOUNCES KEY SPEAKERS 


Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, Vice President and 
Chairman of the Program Committee for the 
National Conference, announces that she has 
secured the following key speakers for the St. 
Louis conclave. 


JAMES L. HYMES—Ed.D. Professor of Education, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. Author— 
Understanding Your Child. Pamphlets: “Teach- 
ers Listen, Children Speak”; “A Pound of Pre- 
vention”; “A Healthy Personality for Your 
Child”; “Being a Good Parent”; “Discipline”. 


HAROLD TAYLOR—President, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of London. Formerly on staff of University 
of Wisconsin, United States Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. Contributor to 
educational and philosophical journals. 


THOMAS HOPKINS—Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College. Ed.D., 
Harvard, Staff of Harvard, University of Col- 
orado, Teachers College; Curriculum Special- 
ist for Lincoln School of Teachers College; Con- 
sultant for public schools of Denver, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, Wilmington, Williamsburg, 
State of Idaho, Germany (1946). Author—Cur- 
riculum Principles and Practices (1929); Inte- 
gration, Its Meaning and Application (1938); 
Interaction—the Democratic Process (1941); 
Editor of the Community Life Series, Teachers 
College. 

EARL KELLEY—Professor of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. Author of many books, in- 
cluding “Education for What is Real” and an 
exponent of realistic education. 


HELEN PARKHURST—Noted educator, author of 
Child’s World, and an expert in dealing with 
children. 


LAURA ZIRBES—Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University. Author, lecturer, authority on 
child development. 


At the present moment it would seem that 
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the tentative time may run somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Wednesday 10 A.M. 

Laura Zirbes 

will talk about child development movement and 
its influence through the entire school life of the 
child from kindergarten through grade 12— 
From this movement we have learned how chil- 
dren tick—and the role art education plays in 
their development. 


Wednesday 1:30 P.M. 

Thomas Hopkins 

How curriculums are to be constructed to help 
children build values. 

Eight discussion groups—push around the mean- 
ing of what these two leaders have said. 


Thursday 9:30 A.M. 

James L. Hymes 

Tells of research he has done in the area of 
parent and child relationship with regard to 
children’s values. 


Thursday 10:30 A.M. 

Discussion Groups 

That follow, take their lead from Hymes. Lead- 
ers and panel members should attend Hymes’ 
meeting to be conversant with his point of view. 
Friday 9:30 A.M. 

Harold Taylor 

Basic philosophical role of the arts in building 
values. 

Friday 10:30 A.M. 

Discussion Group 

which follows will tie together implications of 
philosophical view with previous speakers’ con- 
tributions. 

It is hoped to have someone to discuss “Freedom 
and Values.” At Association Luncheon. 

Friday 8:30 P.M. 

Earl Kelley 

Perception as related to Art Education and Build- 
ing of Values. 

Saturday 9:30 A.M. 

Helen Parkhurst 

with 10 St. Louis Junior and Senior High School 
students discussing values as children see them. 
Discussion Groups 

Saturday 10:30 A.M. 

Final Meetings 

With such an array of education luminaries, the 
broad lines of the St. Louis Conference indicate 
the magnificent design that is being developed 
around the theme ART EDUCATION AND HU- 
MAN VALUES. 
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PRESIDENT GOSS M AKE 
COMMITTEE APPOINTM :NT 


The Membership Committee 

National Chairman—Richard Reynolds, He d 
Art Department, College of Pacific, Stock’ n, 
Cal. 

Regional Members: 

PAA—Harry B. Green, San Francisco State ( »I- 
lege, 124 Buchanan St., S.F. 2, Cal. 

WAA—Edith M. Henry, Supervisor, Art, Der er 
Public Schools, 414—14th St., Denver 2, C: o. 

SEAA—Estelle Barkemeyer, 904 Pauline Str =t, 
New Orleans 17, La. 

EAA—Helen Cabot Miles, 40 Clyde Street, Ne v- 
tonville, Mass. 


Editorial Board of ART EDUCATION 
(See masthead) 


Publications Study Committee 

National Chairman—Joseph Marino-Merlo, A a- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

1. Italo L. deFrancesco, S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa 

2. Ivan E. Johnson, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

3. |. Ronald Williams, 5702 N.T. Station, Den- 
ton, Texas. 

4. John W. Olsen, Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach 4, Cal. 

5. Mildred Fairchild, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 


Yearbook Committee 

National Chairman—Ernest Ziegfeld, State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 

1. Jack Bookbinder, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

2. Emilio Caballero, Western Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas 

3. Carl E. Hiller, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York 

4. Frances Roberts Nugent, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 

5. Alfred P. Maurice, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 

6. Ivan E. Johnson 
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ELATED ARTS SERVICE MARYLAND 
AKES $2,000 GRANT INSTITUTE 1825—1952 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


B.F.A. degree and diploma courses in Fine Arts, Illustration, Advertising De- 
sign, Fashion Design, Interior Decoration, Teacher Education, Crafts. Rinehart 
School of Sculpture. Write for Catalogue. 


1300 Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 


JOHN. DeMEYER INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Executive Secretary of R.A.S. 


er The Related Arts Service, the educational Degree Courses—Art Teacher Education, Architecture, Advertising De- 
° " h of f th “ hich d sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, and Textile Design. 

aranch ot many ot the companies which produce Certificate Courses—Advertising Design, Illustration, Industrial Design, 
, art materials and equipment for the art pro- and Textile Design. 

gram of the nation’s schools are supporting the JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean Brooklyn 5, New York 
bas National Conference in a real way. Their grant 

of $2,000 insures that top programming can be 

done, that the best talent may be engaged and 

that nothing shall stand in the way of the finest 

assemblage of art teachers and supervisors in 
a- our country. ae 


The Executive Secretary of that organization, 71 e 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Mr. h M : 
r. John DeMeyer says Astist 
“The Related Arts Service is backing up 


en- N.A.E.A. to the fullest. We want and shall have 
a fine convention, in a fine city, for a large num- 


The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 


A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE To Any Art School 


Subscription 
$5.50 Per Year The Artist Publishing Company, Ltd. 


America.” 51 Piccadilly, London, W.!., England 


ge, ber of very fine teachers, the art teachers of 


We acknowledge this gift with deep gratitude 
and promise to use it to the enhancement of art 
education. 


PENNA. ‘‘DUTCH’’ 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded in 1844, 
108th year, America’s oldest school of art for DESIG N 
lew women. Four year professional degree and di- 


ploma programs. Special classes for teachers. 


by the Editor of 


Children’s Saturday classes. Internationally fam- M @) T | is S ART EDUCATION 
ynty STITUTE artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 
Cal Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Modern dor- 
, mitories, dining rooms. Physician in attendance. FOR CLASSROOM INSPIRATION 
ge, A x T Counselor and Placement services. For free illus- 
trated catalog, write: Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, WRITE: PRANG PUBLISHERS, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


1400 Master St. at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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Films on Art for enjoyment 


Most of you are familiar with many of the 16mm films in the field of art. Many of these have been 
shown at the various Art Education conventions during the past two years. Some of the titles are Crea- 
tive Hands Series No. 1 (PAPER SCULPTURE, FINGER PAINTING, MODEL HOUSES, and DE- 
SIGN TO MUSIC), Creative Hands Series No. 2 (MAKING A MASK, LOOM WEAVING, BE- 
GINNING OF PICTURE MAKING, and PICTURE MAKING AT THE GANG AGE), LAS- 
CAUX: CRADLE OF MAN'S ART, LITHOGRAPHY, Norman McLaren’s Non-objective Films, 
Canadian Artists Series, etc. 


It is the policy of International Film Bureau to sell prints of these films to Boards of Education, Pub- 
lic Libraries, and Universities who serve schools, museums and art societies at no cost or at low cost. 
We urge you to get these libraries to buy the Art Films you want, so prints will be at hand when you 
want them. Ask Audio-Visual Directors and Film Librarians for these films even if not listed in their 
catalogues. They want to know what films you want and will use, because their libraries are set up to 
serve you by providing you with the films you want. 


Recently we mailed an announcement of “Films for the 


study and enjoyment of Art’ (A pp.). If you did not 
receive this at your present address please write to 


International Film Bureau, Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Il. 


Totem construction and poster paper represent the finest colored papers in their 
class—the result of years of manufacturing experience, and of keeping in con- 
stant touch with the art directors from coast to coast to insure producing the 
sheet best adapted to « porary art programs at prices that fit the budget. 


A PRODUCT OF 
BERMINGHAM 
and PROSSER 


128 S. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Sold by recognized IS BEING PRINTED BY 
School Supply Houses 


* COMPETENT CRAFTSMEN 


10 East 40th Street 
New York City 16, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF “PAPER WITH PERSONALITY” 


YOUR LITERATURE 


KUTZTOWN PUBLISHING CO. 


Proved Aids to Rich Achievement 
in ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE CRAYONS—POSTER COLORS 
Finger Paint—Modeling Material—Water Colors 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

CHICAGO — BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


Always SPECIFY “PRANG” 


THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
" COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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HE HISTORY OF ART AND CULTURE 


THE WORLD OF THE ARTIST” 


A NEW SERIES IN 16MM COLOR 


“Two virtues in common: exceptionally sensitive color 
photography which is particularly good in details, and 
a respect for the individual works of art presented.” 


—MAGAZINE OF ART 
“CRUCIFIXION” 


oriations on this theme by three Flemish masters, from the Johnson 
lection at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Represented are “Christ 
otying the Cross” by the Master of the Turin Adoration, “Christ on 
Cress and the Virgin and St. John’ by Roger van der Weyden, and 
fieta’’ by Gerard David. 15 Min. COLOR, Sale: $150; Rental: $15. 


“3 PAINTINGS BY HIERONYMUS BOSCH” 


ree works of the Flemish artist (1480-1516) from the Johnson Collection 
the “hiladelphia Museum of Art, are examined and interpreted. Paint- 
gs are: “The Adoration of the Kings,” ‘The Mocking of Christ,” and 
“ce ‘ome’. Narration by Murvyn Vye. 10 Min. COLOR. Sale: $100; 


al $8. 

“BALLET BY DEGAS” 
let paintings of the master, from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
d Philadelphia Museum of Art collections, are carefully studied by 

camera. No commentary; music and camera attempt to project the 
ing of movement within each painting and in relation to each other. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION RENTAL RATE! 


All 3 Films—35 Min., only $24. Mounted on one 1600 ft. reel. 
Ask for WORLD OF THE ARTIST Unit. 


o Rental and Sale, Apply to: 


RANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. AE, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Contemporary American Architecture 


Over 200 color slides 2”x2” representing the work of out- 
standing architects who have pioneered in new ideas to meet 
present-day necessities and aesthetic demands. 


Industrial Design in Great Britain 


24 examples 2”x2” made partly from exhibits shown at the 
“Festival of Britain’, summer and fall 1951. Furniture, home 
furnishings, china, textiles. 


FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 


Creative Design—8 filmstrips—an aid to teachers and stu- 
dents alike, illustrating the use of form, tone, color, contrast 
and texture. 


COLOR PRINTS 


“All Sizes—All Domestic and Foreign Publications—unframed 
_or framed. Catalogs or prints on view. Educational discount. 


Slide Files—Carrying Cases 


REQUEST FREE PROSPECTUS 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


Baldwin L.I., New York 


7 Soper Avenue 


It’s never too early to learn to 
is) paint with... 


MALFA 


OIL COLORS 


@ Studio Size tubes, 4’’x1” 

@ 45 Colors and Whites 

@ Conform to National 
Bureau of Siandards 
CS98-42 


@ Conform to specifica- 
tions of American Artist 
Professional League 


Prize Winner 1952—Gary Slava, Age 12 
Hanley Jr. High School— University City, Mo. 
Teacher: Mrs, Alice Ulbright 


A 12-year-old public school student 
won a prize in the Weber National 
Scholastic Awards for Oil Painting 
in 1952. It is fun to paint with oils, 
therefore easy to learn—and reward- 
ing to teach. Use Weber MALFA 
Oil Colors for best classroom results. 
Tops in the popular price field. 


WEBER SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
Encourage your students to enter their work in the 1953 
Competition for Oils sponsored by F. WEBER CO. 

Cash prizes totaling $750.00 and other awards, 
including scholarships. Information on request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. + BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


Patronize your nearest Weber Dealer 


ey 
cently disclosed. that | 

only 9 of every 1C0 
teachers in the U.S.A. 
has had special art 
training. Whether or 
not you are that rare 
1-in-10, DESIGN is 
published each school 
month to help you plan 
intelligently in . . . 


PAINTING 
DESIGN 
CERAMICS 
SCULPTURE 
FASHION ART 
POSTER ART 
PUPPETRY 
DECORATING | 
COMMERCIAL ART 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 


the useful art magazine 
for art teachers of all level 


$4.00 per year 


337 S. HIGH, COLUMBUS, O. 
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YOUTH RESPONDS TO THE BREATH-TAKING BEAUTY AND COLOR IN 
NATURE AND THE WORLD AROUND HIM. IT SETS HIS INSPIRATION 
AFLAME—TRANSLATES HIS CREATIVE ENERGY INTO SELF-EXPRESSION. 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS MATCH THE MOOD OF EXUBERANT YOUTH. 
CRAYONEX IS TOPS IN EASE OF ATTAINING BEAUTY—EASIEST FOR THE 
CHILD TO USE—MOST PLEASING IN COLORFUL RESULTS—MOST 


POWERFUL IN SPONTANEOUS CREATIVE EXPRESSION. 
CRAYONEX COMES IN ALL SIZES, ALL COLORS, ALL PACKINGS. 


WHEN YOU ORDER, DON’T SAY “CRAYONS” SAY CRAYONEX— 
The “EX” stands for “EXTRA” value! 


Send for Free Ideas on Creative Crayonex projects Dept. NT-2 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY ‘saANobusky,oHI0 NEW YORK 
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